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FOREST TRI 
Dear Str—Having read a étigianination, from 


, a correspondent of Rockinghain, New Hampshire, | 


in your paper of yesterday, requesting information 
on the mode of gathering and planting the seeds 
of the White and Pitch pines, Cedar, Rock-Maple, 
Elm and Button-wood, | enclose you a letter to 
D. A. Tyng, Esq., on the cultivation of the last 
named tree. 
Answers to the queries, relxtive to the White | 

Pine and Elm, may be found in the New England | 
Farmer of the 15th and 22d of September last. 

| Having raised the Rock-Maple from the seed, I 
will communicate in a few days, such information 
as I possess, as to the method of cultivating that 
most valuable tree, and endeavor to answer the! 
other questions of your correspondent. 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 

| H. ALS. DEARBORN, | 

: Brinley Place, Roxbury, ) 

Jan. 6th, 1827. ‘ 

Dean Str—It affords me pleasure to answer 
your qveries relative to the cultivation of tie 
American Plane t+ 

The balls, contain fron twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred seeds, and weunerally remain upon the trees 
until spring, when they full to pieces, and each 
being invested with a bristly down, forming 
a delicate parachute, they are wafted toa great 
distance by the wind. They ripen late and should 
not be collected unti! some time after the autumnal] 
frosts have caused the leaves to drop from the 
tree. When thoroughly dry, break them up and 
separate the seeds by rubbing them between your 
hands; but if the seeds are not to be sown until 
spring,—which I think the preferable time,—it is 
best to put the balls ina dry place and not break 
them to pieces until the period of sowing ; or the 
balls may be collected from the trees in March; 
the latter mode I have followed with success. 

For a seminary, select a rather moist piece of 
ground, which has been planted for one or two 
years. Prepare it by digging, or ploughing, and 
raking, until the mould is fine and light. If the 
soilis not rich, it should be manured. Sow the 
seeds broad cast, very thick, and rake them in, so 
that they shall be completely covered,—taking 
care to leave the ground level and smooth.— 
Whether sown in autumn or spring I have never 
failed to have an abundence of plants: but recom. 
mend the spring, as the better season. From a 
bed less than a foot wide and about 25 yards long, 
sown in the spring of 1825, I set out last April, 
over 400 plants, that are now from three to five 
feet high. 

When the plants first appear in the seed beds. 
they are very tender and liable to be killed by : 
hot sun, particularly if the ground should be dry 
at that time; itis, therefore, expedient to screen 
them for a few weeks, either by mats, or brush 
‘thrown over some poles, resting upon crotched 
stakes, two or three feet above the ground. 

I have usually transplanted them into a nursery. 


ee. 


see. 





inificent of our forest trees. 





when a year old, placing them a foot apart, in the 








When 


rows, Which should be three feet asunder. 


three or four years old, they may be removed and | 


planted about your grounds or house, for shade, 
ornament or fuel. 

The seed-beds should be kept clear of weeds, and | 
the ground inthe nursery between the rows, dug | 
over every spring, and often hoed and raked. 

It is very remarkable that the cultivation of the 
Plane has not claimed greater atteniion in this 
country, being the loftiest, largest, and most mag- 
As a shade it is su- 
perior to all others, for its broad and beautiful 
green leaves, excluding the direct rays of the sun, 
admit a mellow 
them end the far-spreading branches permits a free 
circulation of air, without that damp and gloomy 
umbrageousness 


produce, when planted round a mansion house. 
The Oriental Plane is renowned for the admira- 
tion in which it was held, and the care bestowe,’ 
apon its cultivation by the Asiatics, Greeks, and 
Romans, and still claims pre-eminence among the 


forest trees which embellish the extensive parks, | 


public squares, and avenues of Europe. 

Evelyn is unqualified in his commendations of 
this monarch of the forest, and I extract the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from his Sylva,—the encyclo- 
pedia of the arboriculturist. 

“This beautiful and precious tree, anciently sa- 
“cred to Helena, was so doated on by Xerxes, that 
* Alian and other authors tell us, he made a halt, 
“and stopped his prodigious army of 1.700,000 
“ soldiers, to admire the pulchritude and procerity 
“ of one of them ; and becoming so fond of it, that 
“ spoiling both himself, his concubines, and great 
“persons of all their jewels, he covered it with 
«“ gold, gems, necklaces, scarfs, bracelets, and in- 
“ finite riches ; and when he was forced to part 
‘* from it, he caused the figure of it to be stamped 
“on a medal of gold, which he continually wore 
“* abont him.” 

“ Wherever they built their sumptuous and mag- 
“nificent colleges for the exercise of youth in 
“ gymnastics; and where the grave philosophers 
“also met to converse together and improve their 
“ studies, they planted walks of Platans, to refresh 
“and shade the Pelestrite.”” And Hunter adds in 
a note, “ The Oriental Plane tree was greatly res- 
“ pected by the ancients, for its cooling shade ; 

Jamque miuistrantem Platanum potantibus umbram.* 

Virgil. 
“In the Academia, or School of Plato, the philos- 
“ ophers used to walk and converse under the shade 
« formed by these delightful trees.” 


« These trees the Romans first broucht out of 


“the Levant, and cultivated with so much industry 
“and cost, for their stately and proud heads only, 
“ that the first great orators and statesmen, Cicero 
« and Hortensitis, would exchange, now and then 
“a turn at the bar, that they might have the pleas- 
“ure to step to their villas and refresh their Pla 
‘tans, which they would often irrigate with wine 
“instead of water.” 

Pliny thus alludes to these generous libations— 
“tantuma postea honoris increvit, ut mero infu- 





light, while the distance bet ween | 


which all the evergreens of the | 
temperate zones, and most of the deciduous trees, | 


* The Plane tree administering shade to wine drinkers, 


— 


“so enutriantur : compertum id maxime prodesse 
“radicibus: docuimusque etiam arbores vina po 
“ tare.”* 

According to this illustrious Roman naturalist, 
‘the Plane tree was first brought over the Tonian 
sea into the island of Diomedes, for a monument 
to that hero: thence it passed into Sicily and soou 
| after into Italy. He describes one which grew by 
[the side of a great road, near a cool fountain, 1 
Lycia, which was so largo that its top resembled a 
small forest, and the trunk being hollow, formed a 
| grotto, eighty-cne feet in circumference, in which 
| Licinius Mutianus, the Roman governor of that 
province, passed the night, with eighteen persons 
of his suit. 

He describes another which grew in Veletri, of 
such vast sive, and its main branches were so dis 
posed as to forma kind of banqueting room, where 
the emperor Caligula gave an entertainment which 
he called the feast of the nest, to fifteen persons, 
}ant 1 although he occupied a large portion of this 


ai 
‘shaded retreat, there was ample room for his 








| guests and their attendants. 


Evelyn gives to Lord Bacon the credit of intro 
ducing the Plane tree into England, he having 
first planted them at Verulam. 

Doctor Hunter in the notes to his last edition of 
Evelyn’s Sylva observes that “at Ribston, the seat 
“of Sir Henry Goodrich; there is now growing a 
“ beautiful Platanus, the principal limb of which 
“extends forty-four feet from the boll, and what 
“is more remarkable, this tree grows close to the 
“ original apple tree, known by the name of the 
«“Ribston pippin, from whose stalk have sprung a 
numerous progeny.” Ile describes another at 
Shadwell-Lodge in the county of Norfolk, the 
seat of John Buxton, Esq. remarkable for its rapid 
growth. When planted in April 1744 it was eight 
feet high; and when measured in April 1775 it 
was 65 feet 9 inches Ligh, and 7 feet 9 inches in 
circumference half a foot from the ground. 

Michaux in his North American Sylva, observes 
that “the species which grows in the 
“world is not less remarkabie for its amplitude 
“and for its magnificent appesrance tian the Plane 
“of Asin, ose majestic traor/ipary 
“ size were so much celebrated by the ancients,” 
and that it “is ht, in Europe, to 
** possess fe a ag afford 
“shade than the . 

He describes one 


“ 





western 


wh form and e: 


ee 
generally thous 


folinge and to a darker 
*lane,”’ 


by his father, 


sintic 


measured on an 


island in the Ohio, fifteen miles above the Mus- 
kingum, which was 40 feet end 4 inches in ecir- 
cumference, five feet fgom the ground. In 1°02 
he measured enother on the Ohio 36 miles trom 
Marietta. which was 47 feet in circumference, 
four feet from the ground; and observes that a 
canoe was made, a few years before he visited the 
western states, for earigennd the Wabesh, from 
a single Button Wood, which was 65 feet long, 
and carried 9/00 pouns sia 


The indifference of the citizens of the United 
States, to the cultivation of forest trees, is Juament- 

* ‘And 80 great-s was their veneration for it that 
they novrished i with wine an’ water, that being 
found to benefit its roots. Thus we have taught 
even trees to drink wine. 
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Jan. 12, 1827. 








able and inexcusabic, but from present appearan- 
ces, I trust the period is not distant when a better! Mr Fessenpen.—Mr Richard Hildreth of Ster- 
apr it will be evinced. ing having some business with me, in the course 
1 am fearful, my enthusiasm on this most inter- of the conversation described to me the manner 
esting and pleasing subject, has indaced me to in which he manages his farms. His system is so 
extend this letter beyond all reasonable bounds, simple, so successful, and so easy to be imitated, 
but with a hope that you participate in the same that the communication of it to the public will prob- 
ardent feelings, | tender friendly salutations ; ably be beneficial as well as interesting. 
and am with great respect, | His farm consists of sixty-five acres in the east- 
Your most obedient servant, ‘erly part of Sterling on the old road from Lancas- 
H. A. 8. DEARBORN. ter. The soil is good. From two and a half to 
‘three acres are annually planted with corn and 
saps oe comes | potatoes. He raises about one hundred bushels 
MACHINE EOR RAISING STUMPS. ‘of corn at the rate of sixty bushels the acre. Of 


Dean Sin—I have from time to time noticed | course the quantity of potatoes he raises must be 


inquiries in reference to machines for the purpose | .4a1), He also raises a small quantity of Spring 


of rooting or pulling up stumps, &c. in the New! wheat. 

England Farmer. I have seen several answers, | He keeps eleven cows, and one yoke of oxen, 
and also descriptions of several machines for that posides swine,but no horse. He has no hired men, 
purpose. If my researches in the Farmer are ac- ‘except in hay time, Le paid the last season about 


curate, I cannot recollect of having seen a des- | thirty dollars for help. His mowing ground is 
cription of one, invented by a Mr A. H. Whitney | about fourteen acres. 


sf Bowdoinham, state of Maine. I am not me-: 
chanic enough to give you a description of the | 
machine ; I will barely state, judging from the 
model he showed me, that it is a most powerful med milk is given to his swine. 


nnd convenient machine for the purpose for which | The produce sold from this farm the past season 
it is intended, and not easily got out of order. My | }.3. been as follows :— 
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PROFITABLE FARMING. 


D. A. Tyne, Esq. 





calves are sold alive at his door. 


is therefore employed in cultivation. His skim- 


object in addressing you on the subject is merely | ies . F , a $300.00 
to inform you of the invention, if you have not al-, Hay r ; y 7 100.00 
ready had a description of, or some notice of it. | Desk thet - ; y 150.00 

I have no hesitation in stating that his machine | Calves sheut - “ - =0.00 


exceeds any of which I have seen a description.— | 
The cost of this machine is about $80, by keeping | Aebeen $ . * $620.00 

it under cover when not in use, it might last 10 or! Fy values his farm at $2500, his stock at $500 : 
20 years. Being placed on wheels, it can easily jy the whole $3000. The interest of capital there- 








be moved by two yokes of oxen, and the same oxen gy r6 jg a ‘ P $130.00 
are all the applicable power needed to enable the | Wages paid in hay time 30.00 
machine and its apparatus to pull up the largest; ‘Taxes, say , s 5 19.00 
stump. . 

One word more, the above mentioned machine $220,00 


is in, or has been in, use Jast summer, in Steuben From $620 deduct 229 leaves $391—or #32,58 
County, in New York state, where Mr W. built cents per month for his labor. He has a small 
one, and which answered the purpose completely. wood-lot at some distance, so that he pays no mo. 
You can form some idea of its power from the cit- ney for wood. The produce of the farm used in 
cumstance of its breaking chains made of iron bars is family has not been considered in this account. 
an inch square. Mr Whitney appears to be awor-| Here is exhibited a picture of independence and 
thy, industrious man, well deserving of every en- domestic felicity, beautiful for its simplicity and 

couragement. Mr W. informed me he had spent: worthy of imitation. 
considerable money and much time on his inven- | By not keeping a horse he saves probably not 
tion before he brought it to its present perfection. lees than one hundred dollars a year. By having 
And for which time and expense, I have no hesita-' 4 small farm and selling his produce at the door, 
tion in saying, those individuals who need a ma- he js able to do most of his work himself, and 
chine of this kind, would be willing to make him thereby avoids the miserable and ruinous system 
a suitable remuneration, after testing the utility of of keeping hired men, who may be lazy and un- 
his invention. If you have already been informed faithful, without diminishing their wages, and who 
on this subject, you must pardon me for troubling by their wages often make more from the farm 
you. Respectfully en ‘than the owner. The facts also suggest the ad- 
f GERARD N AN SCHAICK. | vantage of applying the division of labor to farm- 
Lansinburgh, (N. Y.) Jan. 5. ing. Perhaps marketing should be a distinct oc- 

BREWERY. cupation. JOSEPH TUFTS. 


: ; Charlestown, Jan. 8, 1827. 
Mr Fessenpen—lI perceive by a communica- 
tion in the Palladium of Friday last, that a Brew- 


ery, on an extensive scale, is contemplated in Bos-| g,,2__} wish to make an enquiry, through the 
ton. I most sincerely hope it will succeed, and | medium of your paper, relative to the origin of the 
that my brother farmers will turn it to account long red potatoe, which has been extensively cul- 
Y | apd gevtbogay moan cae te deche| tivated the . fifteen twenty —_ This kind 

; . gin ge naj ,of potatoes, for several years after they were in- 
renouncing the use of distilled spirits, and adopt-| + oduced into this neighborhood, yielded double, 
ing fermented liquors in their stead. ;}and sometimes more than double that of most oth- 


Yours a | ers. Since then they have gradually declined, till 








LA PLATA POTATOES. 





January 9, 1827. 


jat length they yield but little if any more than 








most other varieties. We sometimes hear this 
kind designated by the appellation of La Plata 
potatoes. I wish to ascertain where this variety 
originated. Did it originate from the seed in this 
vicinity, or was it brought here, as its name seems 
to indicate, from La Plata? If it should be ascer- 
tained that they were brought from that place, 
should we not attribute their former prolific quali- 
ty more to that circumstance than to any peculi- 
arity in the kind ? 

I know it is the opinion of many, that there is 
little or no advantage to be derived from exchange 
of seed; not only as it respects grain, but pota- 
toes. But I am not yet convinced of this. It is J 
think sometimes disadvantageous. I am satisfied 
from repeated experiments that seed potatoes 
brought from a more northerly climate yield less 
than those that grow here. In several instances, 
and in every instance that has come within my 
observation, where potatoes brought from Nova 
Scotia, have been planted in this vicinity, the yield 
has been small. I have known very handsome 


His butter is sold to marketers at his door. His, potatoes brought here from Ireland, and planted 
His whole time ;on good soil and cultivated with care, when at 


harvesting the product was every way the mean- 
est lever saw. Now if bringing potatoes from 
the north ten/s to diminis: the yield, is it not at 
least posstble that bringing tiem {row the contra- 
ry direction may have a contrary effect ? 

Another subject, respecting which I wish to in- 
quire, is a certain composition, composed of. lime, 
salt, sugar, &c. which I have been told, has some 
times been used as a substitute for paint, on 
houses. 

Any information, stating the proper proportion 
of the several ingredients, the manner of prepar- 
ing and applying the same, and its durability com- 
pared with common paint, from yourself or any of 
vour correspondents, will much oblige your hum- 
ble servant. M. 

Wrentham, Mass. Jan. 2, 1827. 





NEWLY INVENTED FANNING MILL. 

[We have lately received a letter from Enock 
Walker, Esq. of Springville 4 Corners, Susquehan- 
nah County, Penn. giving notice of an Improved 
Patent Fanning Mill, for cleaning grain, &c. It 
is described as “small and simple, admitting as 
large seives as others, and can be afforded ata 
much lower price, performing better in cleaning 
well with despatch and greater ease.” The fol- 
lowing is “from a letter of one who has said ma- 
chine, being the substance of many certificates of 
their utility.”] 

“ Dear Sin—I avail myself of the present op- 
portunity of saying to you how much I am pleased 
with the Fanning Mill that I purchased from you. 
It has a great many advantages over the old kind. 
It is so cheap and small, yet entirely complete, and 
cleans so rapidly with so little labour in compari- 
son to the old kind, that I am delighted with it.” 

JEREMIAH O. FLYNN. 

Silver Lake, Oct. 17, 1826. 

“ The price of said mill was ten dollars, though 
they are sold from seven to eighteen dollars, ac- 
cording to where they are made, and the work put 
on them. I have had them made to cledr good 
wheat effectually from the chaff, a bushel a min- 
ute.” 

We learn that an agent of the inventor of the 
“Improved Patent Fanning Mill” is about to visit 
New England, to dispose of rights to the inven- 





tion, and to make the mills. 
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From a Pennsylvania paper. 


ORCHARDS. 

It has become proverbial, that “ where and old 
orchard has stood, a young one will not thrive.” 
This has been so frequentiy reiterated, that many 
of our good agriculturalists have subscribed to the 
opinion, without taking the trouble to examine in- 
to it, and have accordingly neglected a very im- 
portant source of profit and convenience. 

It is a fact much to be regretted, that the culti- 
vation of fruit trees in this country was much 
more attended to halfa century since, than at the 
present time—consequently with our increased 
population, fruit has become scarce and a belief 
almost positively exists, that fruit trees will not 
thrive on old land. This question needs serious 
consideration, that our yeomanry may no longer 
take hypothesis for fact, when but one experi- 
ment would dispel the illusion. 

We, however, admit the fact, that trees planted 
on new land thrive uncommonly well, and many 
of them grow to a great size, while those planted 
on land that has been much cultivated and worn 
have been tarly in their growth, and as yet are 
but dwarts in comparison with the former. Now 
we will endeavor to explain the reason of this ad- 
mission which we trust will at the same time 
throw some light on the art of cultivating fruit 
trees. 

1. Trees, planted fifty or one hundred years 
since, were generally set on new land highly en- 
riched by the decayed vegetable productions, 
which had been accumulating, perhaps from time 
immemorial. The richness of the soil would, 
without doubt, enable the trees to grow rapidly, 
and very abundantly explains the reason of their 
monstrous growth. 

2. An orchard set on the ruins of an old one, 
has not this vegetable manure to lend the aid 
that its predecessor had; consequently, it is slow 
in its growth, smali end unproductive when grown, 
becomes mossy, dwindles and dies or is neglected 
as unworthy the husbandman’s attention ; and the 
caterpillar destroys what the axe has spared.— 
Our climate and soil are every way calculated for 


his happy conversion to a truth that will increase 
his wealth. 

I. Be sure that the roots of the tree be not be- 
low the soil. If the soil is shallow, bring it from 
another place, and throw it round the tree, in suf- 
ficient circumference for the roots to grow in. 

II. Prune the superfluous limbs and branches 
and keep the bank smooth and clean from moss. 

If. Suffer no grass to grow within ten feet of 
the tree, and twice in the year, spring and fall, 





loosen the earth in circumference, and mix into | 
it a full wheelbarrow load of rich manure. | 

The author is happy to state that a few years’ 
experiment upon this plan on the ground of an 
old orchard, has convinced him that the principle 
opposed to this rule is without foundation. 


SEA WATER AS A MANURE. 

Sea water besides water and particles of com- 
mon salt, contains, according to Dr Russell’s ac- 
count, sulphur, nitre and oil. 

As it undoubtedly contains much of the essence | 
of animal and vegetable substances, by means of 
the perishing and consuming of both in it, it 1s 
fitter than mere salt to be used as a manure, wheth- 
er by itself, or in compost. 

In the year 1786, one hundred hills of potatoes 
near the shore were watered with sea water, a- 
bout two quarts ona hill, being one hour’s work 
of aman. The crop was half as much again as in 
the same number of hilis adjoining. The water 
was applied to the soii just after planting the sets, 
which I suppose to be the best time for doing it, 
as there can be no danger of burning the young 
shoots, and as the salt will be mixed with rain and 
the moisture of the earth, before shoots are pro- 
duced. 

In the year 1787, alternate rows were watered 
in the same manner with sea water. 
this experiment was uncertain; because by plough- 
ing off and on alternately between the rows, the 
earth of the watered and unwatered rows was, 
blended together. But altogether, a good crop! 
was obtained. 

The same year a piece of flax was, in the month , 
of June, very short and yellow on one side of the: 




















the production of fruit in its perfection and abun- 


piece ; but of a good colour on the other, and, 


The result of} 


cation of the sea-waier, better than the young 
plants do. 

“ Sea water might be earried from the sea some 
distance on the land, to advantage, in the following 
manner :—Take a one horse cart, and suspend a 
tight box, rightly shaped, under the axletree; the 
box having a valve in the underside; drive the 
cart into the water, and the valve opens, and lets 
that fluid into the box ; and, when the cart is driv- 
en out, the valve closes and holds the water. 

“ When the cart is driven out tothe ground on 
which the water is to be spread, this operation may 
be performed in the manner we shall next des- 
cribe ; A tube is to be provided, say, twelve feet 
in length, with smail holes bored into it at the dis- 
tance of six inches apart, and the ends of the tube 
closed; attach this to the under side of the box, 
crosswise, at either end, so as to be out of the 
way of the wheels of the cart. 

“ When you come to where the water is to be 
let out of the box into the tube, by an aperture for 
the purpose ; and as the cart moves along, the 
water runs out of each of the small holes in the 
tube, and thus sprinkles over a piece of ground of 
twelve feet wide, till the whole is exhausted. 

“ With the next load; begin where the water 
ceased running before, and thus continue the wa- 
tered stripe across the field. Then take another 
stripe of twelve feet wide, adjoining that already 
watered, and thus proceed till the whole has been 
gone over. 

“In this way a man would carry out, say, forty 
cart loads a day, at the distance of halfa mile, or 
half that number if a mile ; as but little time need 
be spent either in loading or unloading. Abont 
ten loads of a hundred gallons each would proba- 
bly be sufficient for an acre at any one time.” 
[Farmer’s Assistant.] 


FUEL. 

Much complaint is made at the present day of 
ine great expense of fuel. Itisa great and a hea- 
vy burden. But I doubt whether it is greater than 
it was sixty or seventy years ago. I have lately 
come across a bill of fire-wood, purchased and 
consumed by a respectable family in Hartford, in 
the year 1757 and 58. The account gives the date, 





dance, when only assisted by the fostering hand | much taller: This induced the owner to water the | the price of each load, (excepting a few) and the 


of art—and it is unreasonable to anticipate aj 


poor side from the sea. In ten days it was equal 


name of the persons frem whom purchased. The 


harvest without previous cultivation.—In the ear-|in length and colour with that on the other sie, ‘most of it was purchased in Nov. and the three 


ly days of our country the earth needed only the, 
seed to be sown to produce a rich harvest, for its 
bosom was enriched and softened by natural ma- 
nure. The case is now different—it has been 
skinned by grand father, father and son, twice 
or thrice repeated until its face is sadly wasted.— 
Whois there among us, that would suppose a 
tree would grow when unassisted by art, on land 
thus impoverished ? The farmer who thinks of 
raising a good crop of corn knows well the ne- 
cessity of softening, manuring, and frequen‘ly 
stirring the earth—on this depends his success.— 
Suppose he should say, with regard to his corn, 
ashe does in fact of his trees; my great grand 
father planted without hoeing or manuring, and 
was sure of the increase, and I will do likewise— 
would he not be etyled a madman or a fool? Let 
the husbandman bestow the same care on an or- 
chard, that he does on a field of corn, and he will 
be blest with the same abundant harvest. 

To him who doubts the possibility of making a 
good orchard on old land these few simple rules 
are enjoined, and we doubt not, upon experiment, 





through very little rain fell inthe time. At pull- | 
ing, the watered side was evidently better grown! 
than the other. This was a sufficient demonstra- | 
tion of the advantage of sea water, when the lend | 
lies adjoining to the sea shore ; so that the la-| 
bour of applying it is inconsiderable. 

The above experiments were made ina clayey 
soil. 

Ina sandy soil, the same year, watering the’ 
ground where French turnips were just sown, | 
had an excellent effect. Though it was a spot} 
where the turnips had been destroyed by insects, | 
several yexrs successively, they generally eseap- 
ed this year. Not more than one pailful was ap- 
plied to a drill row two rods in length, wetting the 
ground over the seeds, soon after sowing. 

Salt water applie’ to tender plants most com- 
monly proves too stion. for them, if applied when 
the ground is dry. But if it be wet, the strength 
of the water is abated by mixing with the juices 
in the soil, before it is taken up by the roots, and 
thus it is rendered innocent and safe, as I have 
found by experience. The seeds *ear the appli- 





winter months, but some for each month through 
the year. The number of loads in 1757 was 43. 
Five have no price annexed. Putting these on an 
average with the others, the amount is $46 21, or 
6s. 54d. per load. For 1768 there are 45 loads, 40 
of them with the price annexed, at 6s. 64d. per 
load, the whole amounting to 84894. Do the 
families in this town pay much more than this for 
fuel now? These sums would have purchased 
from 16 to 20 cords of two feet wood at the high 
prices during the last year. And let it be added 
that, at the time referred to, the price of labour of 
of all kinds and most articles of provisions was not 
more than one half of the present value. A. B. 

Hartford. Courant. 


CARROTS. 

There is reason to believe that carrots will ans- 
wer on fen or rossy land, if a sufficient quantity 
of ashes be spread on the ground where they are 
sown ; and it is probable that lime and other ma- 
nures may raise that valuable crop on peaty soils. 

Farmer's Magazine, (Scotland. 
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Mr Benjamin Hale’s account of the savings made 
by the use of Hotchkiss’s Straw Culler, employed 
to cut hay and straw as Fodder for horses. 


Mr fale is proprietor of a line of stages running | 


between Newburyport and Boston. He says, 

The whole amount of hay purchas- 
ed from April 1, to October 1, 
1816, (six months) and used at Tons. ewi. q. lh. 
the stage stable, was - - 32 4 0 10 

At twenty-five dollars per ton (the 
lowest price at which hay was 
purchased, in 1816) - x 

From October 1, 1816, to April 1, 
1817, whole amount of hay and 
straw purchased for, and consum- 
ed by the same number of horses, 
viz. T’. cwt. gq. Ub. Cost. 
Straw 16 13 3 10 S1G0 23 
Hay - 1314 1 00 $350 06 


#800 G0 





$510 2 
Deduct, on hand April 1, [817, by 
estimation. four tons more than 
there was Oct. 1, 1816, at $25 
per ton 100 $410 23 
Saving by the use of Hotchkiss’s 
straw cutter, four months of the 
last six months, or the difference 
in expense in feeding with cut- 
fodder and that which is uncut $389 77 
Whole amount of hay used for the 
horses of the Salem stage, twen- 
tyfive in number, from April 1, to 


At $30 per ton (the lowest price 
in Salem) - - - - 
Whole amount consumed by the 
same number of horses, from Oct. 
1, 1816, to April 1,1817. 
T. cwt. q. lb. Cost. 


T, cwt q tb. | 
October 1, 1816, viz. - - 22 0 0 0} 


£660 00! 


— Se 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE, 


‘summer, close to the ground, or old wood, only 
retaining here and there a good one, to supply the | 


.place of casual, worn-out bearers. Never permit petween Nismes and Montpelier is one of tie fin- 





But to return from this digression :—the country 
the extremities of the branches to stand nearer) gst portions of Languedoc. ‘The road rons through 
‘than 6 or 8 inches of cach other. The best form! 4 yide,level tract,bounded on the right by a chain 
‘fora well trained gooseberry or currant bush, is of hills, and om the Ieit by the sea,the latter being 
that of a wine glass. | visible at intervals for the whole distance. Viila- 
| Gooseberry Wine is made in the same manner as! ges, hamlets, and farm houses, are sprinkled over 
‘currant wine, except that one third less sugar is the plain, indicating a populous district. The soil 
‘required. In picking the berries take none that j. 4 reddish loam, sometimes stony, but peculiarly 


|have fallen upon the ground, or that been shaded adapted to the cultivation.of the vine and olive, 


and grown sour. ‘which are the principal products. To these may 


: | be added wheat, which is grown in great abun- 

Qrtracts from Carter's Letters from Europe. : ar" 
Extracts from Carter's Zs J P _dance and of an excellent quality. The olive is 
ad | planted in rows at about the same distances as ap- 

ple trees in an American orchard, and the ground 


‘ 7 : ‘ —— a 1 os : ‘ 
A walk to the Botanic Garden, [in Toulon] sit- is prepared in much the same way. A generous 
uated without the walls and near the base of the and melllow soil is required. The vine is reared 





BOTANIC GARDEN. 


‘hills which rise to the north of the town,was among jy Jong and perfectly straight ridges, ten or twelve 
,our last and most pleasant excur ions. The loca- feet apart, and the intermediate space is sown 
{tion is admireble, the grounds lying upon a decliv-| with erain, whieh was already ina state of for- 
lity which looks to the south,and always enjoys the wardness, covering the fields with = deep, lively 
‘genial influence of the sun. In the rear, tie en- green. in some places for miles, the country re- 
{closure becomes so steep as to rise in terraces one gembled a continued garden, where the anuond 
‘above another, all filled with plants, and ad ‘ing, mingled its white blossoms with the verdure of the 
much to the picturesque beauty of the garden.— | olive, and the landscape was warmed into life and 
Among the embellishinents of this charming re-| beauty by the first infuences of a vernal sun. 

| treat is a fountain bursting froma pyramid of | , 
‘rock overgrown with grass and moss, presenting , OIL OF VITRIOL. 

a beautiful image of nature. Seats have been| The manufacture of sulpiuric acid, commonly 
erected, where visitors tay repose in the sha ‘e,| called oil of vitriol, is carried on extensively in 
‘and enjoy the coolness and the murmur of this lit-| the city of New York. There is one hall used for 
itle water-fall. this purpose that is 150 feet long,40 feet wide and 
The plonts of the garden all bear labels, desig- 2 feet high, lined throughout, and made air tight 
‘mating their generic and specific names. A ve with lead. ‘In manufacturing the acid,” says the 
teran attendant who seemed well acquainted witn | N-Y- Adv. “the floor is covered to a certain depth 
all the members of the numerous family commit | With water; the brimstone and nitre are trundled 
ted to his care, conducted us through the alleys |!" "pon carrtages and sct fire to, when the doors 
‘and the green houses, plucking one flower after | Fe closed, and the vapor being condensed by the 
janother, tilleach of our party hada fine boquet.| ‘ater, Is drawn offin the acid state. In this room 





{Here the palm tree spread its branches, though 


Straw 35 is pl $187 80 ‘ __ |its fruit had been nipped by the unusually severe 
Hay 2 ses 61 09 $268 80 frost of the last winter. Here also the black pep 
Saving in using chopped fodder five months 391 20 per was seen clinging to the sunny wall, shelter- 
ane ‘ ed from the winds, and finding a tropical climate. 

Total saving in using the straw | Among the other most curious plants were all the 


cutter nine months, viz. at New- ong aw | Varieties of coffee in full bearing. That from Mo- 
buryport four months ag 389 77 ,cha is a beautiful shrub, six or eight feet in height, 
At Salem five months - - 391 


20) fin dy proport oned and of pec:liar foliage. An 


orange tree was observed which hia! been engraf- 


‘Total - ° - - - $780 97) 


; : ‘ ‘ _ |six different kinds of fruit. 
fhe member of the Board of Trustees of the ‘tions was a twin monster, half orange and half 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, to whom the | 


te! with t.e lemon, and which was then bearing | 
One of the produc-' 


above account was communicated by Mr Hale, | 


was informed by that gentleman, that he used no 
more grain from October, 1816, to April 1x17, 
than was used from April 1816 to October 1816. 

Mass. Agricultural Rep. & Jour. pag. 400 vol. iv.] 





GOOSEBERRIES. _ 


Gooseberries require a dead and rich loam: the 


laf . x ° : | 
ground must be well manured and kept free from | of the sea on the other. A refuge from the noise) Tennessee, 


weeds ; and be careful to plant none but those 
that are of a good kind. The best mode of propa- 
gating them, is by cuttings or layers. Early in 
the spring, spade carefully around the roots, turn 
over the soil, and pull out all grass that may grow 
near them. Prune them by cutting out every 
worn-out, decayed, or irregular branch—let none 
be permitted to grow across each other; but. let 
all be pruned to some regular order—ebt out all 


the euper-abundent, lateral shoots 6f the last 


/sun, and many a bud was just starting into life. 


The walks of the Garden are open to the public, 


and connected with the spacious boulevards which 
/encircle the walls of the town, form one of the 
'most delightful promenades imaginable, affording 
|a wise prospect of the mountains on one side, and 


and bustle of crowded streets, and from the heat 
lof fervid skies, is here provided ata trifling ex- 
‘pense. In these sequestered retreats, the natural. 
ist m y indulve in his favourite pursuits, and the 
man of business recreate his mind, after the cares 
and labors of the day. All classes of the commu- 
nity are interested in institutions of this ‘descrip 
tion. which are to be tound in almost every vil'ave 
in France, and which I hepe may ere long, be as 
extensively introduced into the United States. 


citron, growing on the same stem. A profusion of | 
Japan roses spread their gorgeous petals to the) 


2000 pounds of acid will be manufactured ina day. 
The quality is superior to the European. 
[ifamp. Gaz.} 
POST OFFICE. 

Net amount of postage which accrued in each 
state and territory, for the year which ended 3lIst 
March 1826. 
| New York $212,916.07 § New Jersey, 15,584.05 
| Pennsylv’a, 112,066.58 ¢ Rhode Isl. 12,662.90 








| Mass. 92,428.93 $ Vermont, —-12,305.31 
| Virginia, 67,294.81 2 N. Hamp. 11,828.78 
) Maryland, 56,046.13 ; Dist. Columb. 11,518.44 


|S. Carolina, 44,763.65 $ Mississippi, 
Georyia, 39,428.25 ; Missouri, 

| Connecticut, 27,640.81 ¢ Indiana, 

| Ohio, 97°479.92 § Delaware, 
| Louisiana, 27,477.36 3 Mlinois, 

| N. Carolina, 24,505.08 ¢ Michigan, 
Kentucky, 23,111.64 : Florida, 
Maine 22,916.07 ¢ Arkansas, 
| Alabama, 18,092.58 § 
16,112.07 ¢ 


9,574.97 
5,288.65 
4,996.23 
4,690.93 
2,446.64 
1,732.51 
1,579.09 

785.09 





Totel $912,893.08 





Rail Roads.-— A respectable meeting of citi. ens 
was was held on Tuesday evening in the Suprewe 
Court Room on the subject of the contemplated 
Rail-Way through the State. George Bond, Esq. 
presided, and Mr. W. Flint, was appointed Secre- 
tary. A Committee, consisting of Messrs Russel! 
Jarvis, Abbct Lawrence, William Foster, Samuel 
Austin, and Andrew J Allen, was appointed to 
iake the subject into consideration, and to report 





"at a future meeting, of which notice will be given 
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CULTIVATION OF BARLEY, AS PRACTIS- 
ED BY THE BEST FARMERS IN 
ENGLAND. 

Barley delights in a sandy loam. It generally 
succeeds wheat, the land being broken up as soon 
alter Christmas as it will admit the plough. It is 
ploughed and harrowed in March. In April this 
operation is again repeated ; the*husbandman af- 
terwards taking care to render, with the harrow 
and roller, the entire surface as even and as level 
as possible. Sometimes the ground is only plough- 
ed once, and the seed sown above ; but more fre- 
quently it is broken by three ploughings, notwith- 
standing they may not have more than a week to 
perform them in. This, at first sight, appears an 
jnjacicious practice, the ploughings being so quick 
uoon each other, neither the root weeds have time 
to wither, nor the seed weeds to vegetate. But 
this being a frequent practice of some of the best 
farmers, we may be assured that two plouyhings 
and harrowings are not wantonly thrown eway.— 


The Norfolk farmers are in general masters of the | 
art of cultivating barley. They seem fully aware | 


of the tenderness of this plant in its infant state, 
and ol its rootings being unable to make the prop- 
er progress in a compact or a proper soil; they 
therefore strive by every means in their power, to 
render the soil as fine as ashes, and fit for the re- 
ception of the seed. The proper time for sowing 
the seed is from the middle of April to the middle 
of May; but the time depends in some measure 
upon the season ; the true period is just before th: 
oak »uts on that sallow appearance, which it does 
ai the time the buds are breaking, previous to the 
expansion of the leaves. ‘Three bushels are usual 
ly allowed to an acre, and sown broadcast; it is 


then ploughed unter with a shallow furrow, an ad- { 


nirable practice in soils light enough to produce 
good barley, provided the seed is not buried too 
deep. Ifthe season however is wet, and the soil 
cold and heavy, the seed should be cast upon the 
surface, and then harrowed and rolled, as is the 
practice in other districts.—lden’s Treatise on 
the art of Bread-Making. 





HUSBANDRY 


| by confining his attention to either of these, or 
taking only such as bear the nearest affinity and 
 aehlat one or the other he may hope to become an 
!adept in that particular branch, and realize a cor- 
| responding profit. An‘! in selecting the particular 
| branch he will pursue, the husbandman should not 
|rashly adopt that which a chance speculation may 
at the moment cry up as the most profitable ; but 
should, in the first place, consider for what his 
farm is more particularly adapted, and what his re- 
sources will enable liu to have most perfectly at 
| comman | ; and then steadily and perseveringly 
| pursue it, 
| As the cobler to his last, so let the dairyman 
| stick to his cows, the grazier to his beeves, the 
wool grower to his flocks, through all the ups and 
‘downs of speculation, and there is little apprehen 
‘sion that either in the end will have cause to com- 
plain that he gets no profit in his labor, or is not 
a sharer in the general prosperity.—.Mass. Spy. 








COWS. 
Keep no more cows than you can keep well— 
| One cow well fed will produce as much milk as 
two indifferently treated, and more butter; and if 
the cow be wintered badly. she will rarely recov- 
er during the succeeding summer, so as to become 
profitable to the feeder.—Cows should by all 
neans, be housed in extreme weather, and partic- 
ularly those which give milk, or a failure in the 
quantity of milk will be experienced. Wherefore 
instead of keeping twenty cows poorly fed and but 
half of them stabled, sell ten, and give the remain- 
| ing ten feed to the amount equal to what the 
twenty originally had; procure constant stabling 
for them, and you will receive quite as much milk 
and butter in return, as was derived from the 
| former mode of treating twenty. Sweet potatoes, 
|carrots, pumpkins, and ground oats, are unques- 
' tionably among the best articles of food for milch 
‘cattle; they occasion the milk to assume a fine 
flavor and colour, as well as an increase of quan- 
| tity, 








; ? 
| Experiments have been sucessfully made in Eng- 


‘land for obtaining gas from peat, which is said to 





Navy of the United States.—'!he following isa 
list of the vessels of war now building:—Alabama, 
Virginia, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and New-York, 
74’s; Santee, Savannah, Sabine, Raritain, Cum- 
berland, Columbia and St. Lawrence, 44’s; Con 
cord, Falmouth, Fairfield, Vandalia, Natches, and 
St Louis, sloops of war, 18’s They are mostly in a 
finished state. 


Luxrury.—In a country where all the inhahitants 

went barefooted, could luxury be imputed to the 
first man who made a pair of shoes for himself ?—~ 
Or, rather, was he not a man of sense and indus- 
try? Is it not just the same with him who pro- 
duced the first shirt? With respect to the man 
who had it washed and ironed, | consider him an 
absolute genius, abundant in resources, and quali- 
fied to govern a State. Those, however, who are 
not used to wear clean shirts, consider him as a 
rich, effeminate coxcomb, who was likely to cor- 
rupt the nation. [Philosophical Dictionary. ] 
) 281,881 barrels and 5,882 half barrels of Flour, 
arrived at Boston the last year; being about 2%,. 
711 more than in 1825.—We are good customers 
to the Southern States. 








Portsmcuth Market.—Pork 4 to 5 cents. 
3 to 4 dollars a hundred. Poultry 6 to 7 cents.— 
Butter 15 to 16 cents. Cheese, best, 7 to 84 cents 
—common do. 4 to 5 cents. Corn 80 to 83 cents. 
Rye 85 to 90 cents. Hay 17 to 18 dolls. Oats 50 
cents. Portsmouth, Jan. 4. 


To keep potatoes any length of time, the most 
effectual way is to place them in thin layers on a 
platform suspended in an ice cellar. There the 
teinperature being alway sthat of active vegetation 
they will not sprout,while not being many degrees 
below the freeving point tubers will not be frost 
bit. Another mode is to scoop out the eyes by a 
jvery small scoop,and keep the roots buried in earth. 
oe third mode is to destroy the vital principle by 
| kiln drying, steaming, or scalding. 





| _Shlo-HARED OWL. 
| The Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for 


It seems not generally apprehended or if appre- | be more brilliant and less offensive in smell, than’ Promoting Agriculture, vol. iii. page 349, contains 


hended, not acted upon, that husban'ry or farming, 
like the mechanic arts, in or‘er to be most profita- 
bie to those engaged in it, should be divided and 
subdivided in to its distinct and separate branches. 
The blacksmith to his anvil, the cobler to his last, 
the carpenter to his adze, and so on of the other 
branches of mechanica) labors; no one thinks of 


carrying on all these at one and the same time.— | 


But the farmer appears not to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of confining his Jabors to any one branch 
of husbandry, the converting of effort and atten- 
tion to one point ; and yet this is, in fact, as im- 
portant in husbandry asinmechanism. And it is 
owing to this mistaken policy, no doubt, in e great 
measure, that the art of husbandry has alvanced 
so slowly, and the profit so small in comparison to 
the labor. A moment’s reflection will show this 
the natural result. By having the attention divid- 
ed among all the various branches, no one be- 
comes particularly skilled in either, and hence no 
bri.uch becomes particularly profitable. By keep- 


ing a few cows for dairying, a few swine,a few} 
‘ent year it will be only $74,000,900, being a“ re- 
gtom, a little flax, &c, the attention and resonr- | duction of fifiy miiions in 10 vears” What stron 
ces of a common farmer sre so divided, that the) 
whole yield but a discouraging result; whereas, | tue country. j 


sheep, fattening a few beeves, raising a little 


| We understand, says a Salem paper, that 1500 
{bales of American Cotton goods have been ship- 
|ped fro 
| past. 
} 


| that obtained from coal. 


, Manufactures—A Mr Wadsworth, an English 
woollen manufacturer, has est-blished a factory at 
Poughkeepsie ; from which specimens of broad- 


cloth, equal to any imported, have recently been, ~ 
, 


produced. 


-Vovel Importation.—A late arrival at Baltimore 
from Bremen, brings hay ana potatoes! This in- 
deed is like “ carrying coul to Newcastle.” 


| From an acquaintance with the country in that 
region, Mr Geddes suggests that it is within the 
compass of possibility that the Welland Canal may 
,turn the course of Niagara river. 


Boston for Smyrna, within a short time 
This is a new and important market for 
American manufactures. 


National Debt.—1n 1817, the national debt of 
the United States was $123.000,000 and the pres- 


| 
; 
} 


notice of a bird, which we believe is 
not held in high esteem in this portion of the 
Union. The article was written by the Hon. 
Richard Peters, formerly President of that Socie- 
ty. 

“The numbers of mice, moles, and other vermin, 
| destroyed by the Strix brachyotos, or short-eared 
‘owl, are truly surprising. All the owl tribe ure 
mousers. A pine tree, spreading and thick set, 
near my house, affords a shelter and roost to about 
a dozen of these owls, through the winters. The 
quantities of fur, teeth, and mashed bones, of 4 
variety of diminutive animals—such as mice,moles, 
small squirrels, and probably also young rats,— 
contained in the ordure of these useful and keen 
hunters, (among which, not a feather is to be 
seen,) most plenteously dropped under the tree, 
show the industry, and astonishing powers of di- 
gestion, of these birds. A few of them, (and they 
generally are gregarious,) will soon clear the 
barns and outhouses of a farm; and thin the ver- 
min of fields in the vicinity of their head quarters. 
Farmers sbould encourage them to resort to roosts 
near their buildings; and invite their visits in 


‘the followin 





er proof is wamied of the general prosperity of 


every way. I believe this species of the ow), guilt- 
less of depredations on poultry. 


Beef 
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“I had observed, during several summers,the ex-| Fomentations.—W arm fomentations are well | NEW ENGLAND FARM ER. 
traordinary growth of green grass, {Poa vitidis,] | known to ease pain, relieve irritation and tension, | — 
under the tree frequented by the owls; but did! relax spasm, and induce slight perspiration from | cme BOSTON, FRIDAY, J AN. 12, 1827. 
not, until lately,perceive the cause. The ejections | the surface to which they are applied ; while cold | = ‘Sides an es eee , = os 
from them create a most uncommon fertility— | fomentations tend to brace and invigorate relaxed , 24 Bre ave % te get several sorry w ich 
They arrive in Pennsylvania, in November ; and | and debilitated parts. They are a simple remedy, | por for ~ object the gee Nags and generai 
leave us in April. They always return to the pla-| but not unfrequently prove of considerable ser- | “a rapeiony a wn sk came ma 1 in the several 
ces from whence they migrated, unless disturbed | vice. é rere 0 — ture “4 rural economy. That 
and forced from them, by untoward circumstances.| Common Fomentation.—Take of mallow, dried, | wale a: oe particular y engaged iM correspond- 
The services they render, by exterminating the |an ounce; chamomile flowers, dried,half an ounce; | aes! ‘o oe oF Societies is the Royal and Cen. 
pernicious vermin, which so ruinously infest us ;| water, a pint. Boil for a quarter of an hour, and | tra a 0 Agriculture, which holds its sit. 
fully compensate for the unmusical tones,by which | strain.—This is a very good fomentation for all) tings in Faris. They have published several vol- 
their notes are distinguished.” common occasions. fevna of Transactions,inciuding the different works 
“2 | Mixture for Recent Cough.—Take of honey, five of Parmentier; those of Tessier upon the diseases 
From Dr Graham’s Modern Domestic Medicine. | ounces; treacle, a quarter of a pound ; best vine- | of Grains, and upon the raising of Merino sheep ; 
‘gar, seven ounces. Mix them, and sinvner in a| treatise on Rural Buildings, &e. by Perthuis, &. 
common pipkin over the fire for fiftee uinutes ; | Mons. Sylvestre is perpetual Secretary of this So- 
after removing it from the fire, and the mixture ciety. The late President Jefferson was an hon- 
has become lukewarm, add two drachms 0! ipeca- | Ofary member. — 
cuanha wine. ‘The dose is a table spoon! :) every | 
four hours.—In the opinion of the present author, | 
, this is one of the best mixtures now know» ‘or re-| numerous ; all of which are much influenced by 


cent cough. On account of its pleasent tasie it is climate and soil. In Europe, it is only in the south 
particularly eligible in the coughs of children and ‘of France, in Italy and in Spain, where peaches 


infants of every description. . p tre found that have reached the perfection of 
Superior Goulard Water —Take of extract of Wich this fruit is susceptible. They have there 


tend, (quer plumbs — r hg yor ; — | that delightful aroma which forms their great ex- 
E vinegar, two ounces ; proof s; irit of wine, half an)... : ae . ; ; : 
Honey—This well known substance is laxative, | pei :  aeated, half a pint. Mix. icellence. In similar climates on this continent we 


} ~ sega 
and externally applied, detergent and stimulant.— | Burns and Scalds.—In the treatment of burns, cam, no doubt, tales fruit equally es geod. 


It is seldom ordered alone as an internal medicine, | and scalds, (accidents continually occurring,) Dr; The cherry tree is said by Armstrong, to have 
but applied to sores and cracks in the skin, it| Graham says, it is a principal object to keep the | been first brought to Europe from Asia Minor.— 
proves a cleansing and grateful application, which | plister from breaking, as a considerable discharge | A German amateur has brought together in his 
promotes their healing. When mixed witha little; would come on, creating great irritation, and_ garden in Franconia sirty-five species of it. Be- 
water, it forms the best wash which can be obtain- | consequently danger. Cold applications are best |sides the raw fruit, the cherry is much employ- 
ed for the skin when chapped and excoriated by jn these cases. The lotion (the article last quo- ed in comfits, and gives three liquors in much re- 
cold. It is an excellent adjunct to gargles in sore | ted,) added to half a pint of water, will be proper, quest in Europe,—the Kirschenwasser of Germa- 
throat and ulcerations of the mouth.—Honey of) and may be applied cold by means of linen cloths ny, the Marrasquin of Venice, and a distilled but 
borax is made by mixing a drachm of sub-borate : dipped in it, which should be frequently renewed ; ! unfermented liquor of the Rhine, having nothing 
of soda with an ounce of clarified honey, and is a or cold water, vinegar and water, or scraped po- | in it spirituous and retaining only aromatic and 
cooling application of excellent use in thrush, ex- tatoes may be used. When the heat and inflam- | watery parts of the fruit. The cherry-tree dreads 
coriations, and ulcerations of the mouth.—From mation have subsided, leave these off and apply a’ wet or cold soils,nor does it succeed well in those 
among the collection of approved prescriptions, we | }iniment composed of three ounces of olive oil which are hot or drv. 

select the following :— | added to six ounces of lime-water. . 

Corn plaster—Take of purified ammoniac, yel-| We must refer the reader, who wishes to know! A State Agricultural Society was incorporated 
low wax, of each two ounces ; acetate of copper more of this interesting subject, to the work it-| by the Legislature of Vermont at its last session. 
six drachms. Melt the two first ingredients to- | self.—We have extracted enough to make good | : eerste 
gether, and after removing them from the fire, add pyr promise and we shall preserve the volume as’ Massachusetts Legislature.—Wednesday next, 
the verdigris just before they grow cold. Spread the advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can the 17th inst. has been assigned by the Senate for 
the plaster on some soft leather, or a piece of lin-' refer with unrestrained ease in the hour of need the choice of a Senator of the United States. The 
en; very carefully pare away as much of the corn’ __without any doubt of being benefited by its ‘Committee on Roads and Canals was directed to 
with a knife as may be done, before the plaster is wisdom.—.V. Y. Albion. | inquire into the expediency of providing for a Board 


applied, which must be renewed in a fortnight, if| ° re of Commissioners for Internal Improvements, to be 
the corn be not by that time gone. Mr Samuel | Preservation of Cabbages.—If the raising of appointed by the Executive, whose duty it shall be 


Cooper, in his Surgical Dictionary, states this to | vegetables is an object to the farmer, their pres- ‘to attend to the examination of such routes as the 
be “ infallible.” |ervation will be found no less so. [am convin- [Legislature may direct.—A motion has been sub- 

Eye Water—Dissolve five or six grains of sul-|ced, from a ‘partial experiment, that the following yitted in the House by Mr Thayer, of Braintree, 
phate, or of acetate of zinc, in four ounces of dis-|mode of keeping cabbages will be found useful.— ‘for the appointment of . Committee to consider the 
tilled, or of rose-water. This is the most common| After they are gathered, and freed from their expediency of altering, amending, or repealing the 
of all eye-waters, for the relief of inflammation of| !oose leaves and stalks that nothing remains but Militia Laws of this Commonwealth.—Tuesday 
the eyes, and in the advanced stages of this com-|the sound part of the head, head them up in 8 next is assigned for the first reading of the bill to 
plaint it is often advantageously increased in| tight cask. By thus excluding them from the air,’ improve the navigation of Connecticut river.—A 
strength. they may be kept for a long time. Those intend- Committee has been appointed to consider the sub- 

Guestonian Embrocation for Rheumatism—Take jed for the longest keeping should be put into ject of manifesting respect to the profound Jearn- 
of olive oil, oil of turpentine, of each an ounce and small casks, as they will'soon spoil when exposed jing, devoted patriotism, and great public services 
a half; spirit of vitriol, three drachms. Mix.—jto the air. [ N. Y. Agric. Memoirs. } ‘of the late John Adams ; and a similar manifesta- 
This is an excellent stimulant embrocation for 

















Guaiacum—lIts power of curing chronic rheu- 
matism is well known. The dose is from ten 
grains to half a drachm, made into pills, to be 
taken at night, or night and morning—The Chel- 
sea pensioner, a nostrum by which Lord Amherst 
was cured of rheumatism, is composed of guaia- 
cum, one drachm; rhubarb in powder, two 
drachms ; cream of tartar, an ounce ; flour of sul- 
phur, two ounces ; one nutmeg finely powdered ; 
which are to be made into an electuary, with one, 
pound of clarified honey. Two large spoonfuls to 
be taken night and morning. 





The Peach Tree is a native of Persia, where it 
grows withou. cultivation. Its varieties are very 

















—. . ” : F ‘tion with regard to the memory of the late Thomas 
rheumatism, sprains, chilblains, and other cases in A writer in the London Times, in speaking of | Jefferson.—A Committee was appointed to consid- 


which an active application is necessary. the trade = gangs = ws iN ae 1er the expediency of providing by law that Hay, 
Sir Astley Cooper’s Chilblain Ointment.—Take | SU™°S 88 & peg a Goes A ce A wi" (Straw, and other fodder should be sold by decimal 
one ounce of camphorated spirit of wine : half an demonstrate, tha Pa a gues — a ange ©* | weights, and certified by net hundreds. 
ounce of the liquor of subacetate of lead.—Mix vate through the } pci a agg ee a 
and apply in the usual way three or four times a poe a ee ee ey 


day. It is very efficacious. ‘ernment, 











Mr Loiseau’s Remedy for Drunkenness.—T inc- 
ture of Assafoetida, Tart. Antimony, Ipecacuanha. 
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A company is about to be formed in Boston to 
erect an extensive Brewery in South Bosten—the 


capital contemplated is $100,000, to be divided in- | 


to one thousand shares of $100 each. The con- 
stantly increasing of these establishments will oc- 
casion a corresponding demand for Barley. 





CONGRESSIONAL. 


SenaTE.—A letter from the Vice President to! 
the Secretary was read, in which, after alluding | 


tosome charges against him of a most serious 
nature,lodged in one of the executive departments, 


and an appeal tothe House of Representatives! 


for their investigation he remarks “that a sense 
of propriety forbids his resuming his station till 
the louse had disposed of the subject.” The 


Senate chose the the Hon. Nathaniel Macon of! 


' 


N.C. Presicent pro.tem. The Bankrupt Bill was 
discussed, amendments proposed, and ordered to 
be pinted vit: the ameuiments inserted. A bill 
posse granting certain lands for the endowmeat 
of Seminaries in Missouri. 


rather than diminish, and this at the speedy ap-. 
proach of the inclement season. There appears 
to be far snore distress in the district around. 
Blackburn than in any other part of England.” 





Officers of the Revolution.—Mr Burges, in his | 


i speech in support of the bill for the relief of the | 


surviving officers of the revolution, states that the. 
several emissions of paper money by the contin- | 
ental conzress, from June 22 1775, to Nov. 29, 
1779, amounted to $200,000,0U0. 


Panthers.—Nine panthers were lately discov- 
ered neag Monticello, N. Y. and two of thein were 
killed by the hunters. One measured cine fect 
from the nuse to the ‘ip of the tail. 





Importation of spirits —Mr Stevenson, of Penn. 
stated in congress, thet the quantity of foreign 
spirits imported in the year ending Sept. 30, 1826, 
was 17,534,428 gallons, at a cost of about four and 
a half millions of dollars. Of this quantity only 
564,000 gallons were re-exported. 





Hovse.—-A number of petitions were presented, | _ Snow.—The snow on Long Island is 2 feet 8 
inches deep on a level, in the vicinity of Albany | year.—The above offers a desirable opportunity to an 


among which was one from Uriah Brown.of Conn. 


destruction of an enemy’s forces both by sea and 
land. A resolution was offered by Mr Reed that 
the Secretary of War be directed to communicate 
to the House an estimate of the expense of a Ca- 
nal between Barnstable and Buzzard’s bay. A 
motion was made and carried for referring the 
appeal of Mr Calhoun (mentioned under the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate) to a Select Committee 
with power to send for persons and papers. Mr 
Webster from the Committee on the Judiciary,re- 
ported a bill to establish an uniform system of 
Bankruptcy, which was read twice and committed 
Mr Livingston offered a resolution, which was a- 
dopted, for making an appropriation of $50,000 
for furnishing provisions for the suffering inhabi- 
tants of Greece. A bill for the importation of 
Brandy in casks, not less than fifteen gallons, for 
exportation only, passed after long debate. Yeas 
106, Nays 67. This bill was afterwards referred 
to the Committee of Finances. A bili to provide 
for the surviving Officers of the revolution was 
debated in Committee of the whole. 





Last from London.—By an arrival in New 
York, London papers have been received to Nov. 
21. On that day the British Parliament was open- 
ed by a short speech from the king in person, in 
which he stated that “ the depression under which 
the trade and manufactures of the country have 
deen labouring, has abated more slowly than I had 
thought myself warranted in anticipating. But I 
retain a firm expectation that this abatement will 
be progressive,” &c. 

A London article of Nov. 21, says “The ac- 
counts of the situation of the Cotton Weavers and 
Manufactures in Blackburn and its vicinity, con- 
tinue to be in the highest degree distressing.— 
There are in the district around Blackburn about 
70,000 poor people who depend on that descrip- 
tion of labour, of which number 20,000 are out of 
work. As the compassion of the master manufac- 
turers for the starving poor induces them to con- 
tinue working as much as possible, it is supposed 
that éven at the present rate, far more goods are 
manufactured than can be consumed, so that the 
number of people out of work is likely to increase 


! 
praying for investigation of his claim to remunera- | 
tion for a discovery of a plan for the annoyance and | 








26 inches, in Castleton, Vermont 3 feet, in Keene, 


eee aad 





Wools. 
| WHITNEY, CABOT & CO. No. 12, Central street, 
offer for sale, 

75,000 lbs. inspected or stapled Wool, comprising 12 
sorts, which is recommended to the manufac- 
turers.—and orders for the same will be exe- 
cuted on fair terms. ALSO, 

15,000 do. Eastern and New York washed Lambs do. 
25 bales Peruvian 
18 do. Adrianople 

9 do. Spanish 
1 do. Saxony 
22 do. coarse spinning 
Particular attention given to the selling of AMERI- 
CAN FLEECE and FOREIGN WOOLS, on con- 
signment, and advances made thereon when required. 
Jan. 6. 


fO PARMERS—To let, a farm containing 35 acres 

of land, a large and comfortable house, barn, &c. The 

land is of good quality, and of easy cultivation. There 

are on the place a variety of choice young fruit trees, 

which are just beginning to bear ; also 10 acres of peat 

meadow, on which could be cut enough fuel for the 

fainily, and is an excellent manure. Said farm is situ- 

ated in Cambridge, about 4 miles from Boston market. 

_ The terms will be on a lease frem six to ten years, the 
‘first year’s rent to be expended for manure, and a part 
jafterwards to be laid out in the same manner every 


WOOL, 





| intelligent, thorough and enterprising farmer. No one 


N. H. 18 inches. The Delaware, Patapsco, Poto- | but who can bring recommendations as being such need 


mac, Rappahanock, &c. are bridged with ice, and | 


the harbors of Philadelphia and Bal!timore are |~ 


closed. 





Important Hint.—For the cure of a vitiated pal- 
ate, we cannot suggest a better remedy than tem- 
perance and occasional abstinence. Dr Willich. 
—————————————— EEE 

Fruit and Forest Trees. 

N. DAVENPORT his for sale at his Nursery a large 
variety of Fruit Trees; also 300 Rock Maples, in a 
young and thrifty state. This timely notice is given, 
that persons in want of trees of any description, which 
Mr Davenport may not have, can send their orders in 





apply. THOMAS BREWER, 416 Washington str°t. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

















season to have the trees brought from Long {sland. A 


list of Mr Davenport’s trees will be found in the New! pax SRN eae t 


England Farmer, vol. iv. e 312.—Orders for trees 
may be left with Jony B. Russe, Publisher of the 
New England Farmer, Congress street. Trees will be 
delivered in Boston, and payment for the same may be 
made to Mr Russell. Jan. 12 


Approved Agricultural Works. 

R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 79 Washington street, have 
for sale, a very valuable collection of books on this 
subject, and directiy connected with it, suitable for 
agricultural libraries—among which will be found. 
Farmer’s Assistant, 

Farmer’s Manual 

Culley on Choosing Live Stock 

Art of Preserving various substances 

Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry 

Conversations on Chemistry 

Good’s Book of Nature 

Thacher’s Orchardist 

Coxe on Fruit Trees 

Farmer’s Guide 

Cattle Doctor & Cattle Medicine 

Smith’s Grammar of Botany 

Emporium of Arts & Sciences 

Various Works on Sheep 

Statistical Account of Scotland 

Sinclair’s Account of the Husbandry in Scotland 
Sinclair’s General Report of Scotland. Plates 
Loudon’s En: -yclopedia of Gardening 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

















Also a very great variety of such books as are want- 
ed, and put into Social and Circulating Libraries, on | 
hand, and supplied on most libera! terms. 

R. P. & C. W. have heard many complaints of the 
miserable quality of paper and type of the commen ' 
Testaments, and have just got out some very neat. and 
which they will se'l at a moderate price in sheets to 
the trade on liberal terms. They invite the attention | 
of the public, Jan. 12 








jf2om] To 
D. 
APPLES, best, bbl 175) 2 00 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton.} 85 00) 87 00 
pearl do. - += - - 105 00/110 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - /bush} 1 50; 1 75 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl.} 9 25) 9 50 
cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 25) ¥ 50 
“© No 2, new, - - 5 50) 6 00 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 14 17 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 ] 
skimmed milk, - - 3 6 
FLAX +--+ ++ 2+ © = 10 14 
- jbush 90; 1 00 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St [bbl.| 587] 6 00 
Genesee, - - - 6 00) 6 2 
} Rye, best, ees 3 25) 3 50 
'GRAIN, Rye - - - - = |bush 87) 93 
Corn - - - - 68, 70 
Barley - + « 100 110 
Oats - - om 53 55 
' HOGS? LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. 9 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 
LIME, - - - = @ cask 85) 90 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 75, £0 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat jton.| 2 50 2 62 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbi. | 12 00 13 06 
navy, mess, do. 10 50 11 CO 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 10-75 11 00 
SEEDS,-Herd’s Grass, - - |bush} 250 3 00 
Clover - = = = Ib, of 10 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 3045 
do do unwashed 20 30 
do 3-4 washed 28 33 
do 1-2 do 23 028 
Native - = = do 20 23 
Pulled, I.amb’s, Ist sort 32 40 
do Spinning, Ist sort 26 30 
PROVISION MARKET. | 
BREF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, hest pieces, - . | 64 
* whcle hogs, - - - 5 
Teas es 2 6 © ee © © 6 10 
MUTTON, - 2-2 ee 4 8 
POULTRY, - - - - - 7 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 7 20 
lump, best, - « = 2 
BOGE, - - e we eee s 1s} =. 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - + + jbue! 9 1 00 
Indian, do.- . - = 9 00 
POT ATOFS, oe -« a 62 
CIDER, liquor, (mew) - - + |b iin 5 75 
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MISCELLANIES. | This is preserved in the collection of Mr Gideon | -Veutical Piely.—A sailor having been, ior his 
men ene - <=> | Murtell of Lewes. | good behavior, promoted from a fore-mast man to 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, | If,’ says the Professor, “the total length and) ® boatswain, was ordered on shore, by his captain 

-— i height of animals, were in proportion to their lin- | te receive his commision at the Admiralty Office, 
NATIONAL FAILINGS. lear extremities, the beast in question would have Jack went accordingly, and thus described his re- 


General remarks, and even satires on national) equalled in height our largest elephants, and in | ception eflerwarde eS his companions i—*T bore 
failings act as foils,;which enhance whatever merit length fallen but little short of the largest whales; | 2way l1rge,” said he, “ for the Admiralty Office ; 
exists in individuals, and turn the mere absence of , but as the longitudinal growth of animals is not in | and on entering the harbor I espied a dozen or two 
the defects, which are expected as a matter of | S0 high a ratio, after making some deduction, we | 7 drivers ; . hailed em ; but not a word sail 
course, into personal excellencies. They operate, |may celculate the Jength of this reptile from tiey.  * Helle a ond Lect & word said 
besides, as salutary warnings. No Englishman of Cuckfield at from strty to seventy feet” they. m Shiver aa ssog aaile, bus whag can this 
good sense, ever feared that he might appear in} “ We ought not to omit, when speaking of the mean?’ said I. Kes Then I took a guinea from my 
an unfavourable light abroad in consequence of the | fossil reptiles foand in Sussex, the Iguarfodon, pocket, ig — hilt My my poets abo? 
descriptions of John Bull’s character, given by his | Which like three former genera,has been first dis- ®a1n save f ‘ Ob | pole myioued they. ‘So, 
own countrymen,and the figure which Englishmen , covered in this country. Mr Mantell, upon com- 80 my be cried. Sac gou. pee ake Balaam’s ass, 
make in French farces. Dean Swift,Lord;Welling- | pating the teeth with a recent Iguana in the Col- #re yous You could not speak until you saw the 
ton or any other Irishman of any merit or shrewd- | lege of Surgeons, satisfactorily ascertained iis af- angel! 
ness would never be offended at a real or imagi-|finity to that animal; the teeth are remarkable for 
nery bull, imputed to paddy ; and a New England their serrated edges and the ridges on the vertical pp), 
man must be a simpleton, who feels hurt by any , Sutface. This reptile is supposed to have been 
good humoured exposition of yankee foibles. sirty feet in length, to have been herbivorous, oud 
‘probably to have inhabited fresh water ; tor tue 
: assemblage organic remains in the strata that in- 

A Spanish Wyritec observes that “ Tardiness, | cloge it, afford alinost uneyuivecal proofs of having 
whether by distrust or circumspection is the radi- | peen deposited in the estuary of a great river — 
cal defect of our national character ; never lo do The largest living speicies of crocodile are said : 
to day what may be put off till to-morrow, is a ‘prov- sometimes to attain thirty feet in length, but they Tt is an honour to their (the Gani rds) laws that 
erb too frequently used,and the spirit of which too {us ns , ‘ 
frequently pervades the heart and soul of every 





Industry and Accommodation.—A_ cobler of 
ick Rock, advises “ barefooted people and those 
with old bulks on their trotters, to present their 
cases briefly to him for examination, and they wil! 
be re-shod, re-psired, re-soled re-vamped, re- 
quartered, or re-lifted, at their liking ;” and, “ ag 
‘a stitch in time saves nine,’ he will, with proper 


SPANISH NATIGNAL CHARACTER. 


notification,rise any time of night to repair a rip.” 


rarely exceed twenty. Huge reptiles now iniab- amon loses his testimony wo can be proved 
it exclusively warmer latitudes; they are i.ost once to have been crunk, [Sir William Temple! 


Spaniard. This apathy, this fatal recklessness, abundant between the tropics ; bet in the hemis- “Sse ee 
which has at all times impeded the suceess of our phere, both in Nort America and in Afvica, they Ornaiental end Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Plants, § 
most brilliant undertakings,and kept us dependent sometimes exceed this limit by ten or twelve de- | pb. & C LANDRITDA. 
on the will of nations we despise, and always a gree.” Merger, Beekenen, aa Fieriete, 
century behind them in improvements, will render | SCIENCE AND WIT. nore oe er Pa.Anet PATA, 

' : ” | f s. Constantiy on Hand tor saie,a very extensive 
us slaves to the end of time. When writers undertake to be witty in discus- collection of Fruit Teabe nelly Ornamental Trees aud 


LITERARY CONTROVERSY. ising scientific subjects they generaily fail, and ex- Shrubs, Green House Plants, sntbous Roots, Garden 
In questions which arise upon subjects of pro-|cite disgust when they aim at applause. Buta — os vf a saneeees oy any slenilar ectablic 
found and intricate investigation, truth is seldom/|late number of the Edinburgh Keview, under the “* their selection of FRUITS for cultivation, ever; 
elicited without a considerable degree of hostile | article Phrenology, has used wit to illustrate sci- care and att ntion has been paid, and from an ie tima- 
controversy. Let the propounder of an opinion be | ence in a happy manner. Speaking of the organs cy with the subject of many years, they believe it done 
ever so well informed upon the subject of it, he of Hope and Cautiousness, which, according to juciciousiy, aie 
seldom perceives all the connected arguments, Phrenologists were developed by certain protube- , om ie are epg pas ms gn — ba 
, SS ee : = . rm - nardy, whi vey are no ivating, are some of the 
whether fay ourable or unfavourable to his own | Fances or bumps on the human skull,the Reviewer most esteemed and admired of both mt and exotic 
conclusions, until after a conflict with some able | says: origin. 
adversary. Such a struggle generally leads to| “ If Hope and Cautiousness are exactly opposed The GARDEN SEEDS, of which a large and gene- 
deeper meditations and more active researches;— | to each other, why should there be two faculties ? ral assortment is cultivated, are exclusively of theit 
to the discovery of tacts, which would not have |It would seem easier certainly to bring down hope OW" Tearing, for which purpose a number of acres at: 
been known; of arguments which would not have to the requisite standard simply by diminishing its tached @ Cie eckehtitemnes tan mppneptanae, See ore 
‘ ; : : ; a. the moment they are planted, through all the various 
suggested themselves; and of fastnesses and peculiar organ than by leaving it large, andadding 4, 4c of their growth and ripening are under their im 
weaknesses, which would not have been spontane- | to the bulk of Cautiousuess. But the truth is that mediate care and superintendence, consequently they 
ously explored. ithe two principles are substantially one and the are enabled to assure purchasers not only of their age, 
DISCOVERIES OF TRE LONDON GEoLoGIcaL | 8®™M@, and necessarily employ each other, as much bat quality. ‘ 
serwnes ‘as heat and cold do. The increment of the one!, Persons ordering any of the articles on their cate 
r - * o,: |is necessarily the decrement of the other. If in Stes msy be assured of having them well and sa(ely 
The London Quarterly Review for Sept. 1826, uy Ml packed, and of every attention being paid to them, ant 
in reviewing the Transactions of the Geological CPtemplation of danger, a man fears much, he, by that they will give satisfaction. 
Society of London, vol. 1. 2. Series, gives the fol- ,Be°essary consequence, hopes little—if he hopes Orders received by Messrs. PARKER & CODMAN, 
lowing account of the remains of animals found in MUCH he fears little. It is no matter which form No. 9 Congress-square, near the Exchange Coie 
England, in a fossil state. of expression is used, since they both obviously | !!ouse, Boston, of whom priced Catalogues of th 


“In this volume is a notice, by Dr Buckland, ™€*® the same thing ; and indicate exactly the | panera: Ada es = robo 
’ eR . : " Ris Ys eas 
of the Megalosaurus of Stonesfield, another genus 5*™e state of mind or feeling. They are the two} - in stanrl m cTORE ¢; 
es ae 5 . , buckets in the well :—and it is not less at it i Will find at COPELANIYS POWDER STORE, 69 
of fossil oviparous quadrupeds of prodigious magni-2 9?UC*®S ne ee een ee ean complete assortment of Powder, Shot! 
tude. Although the known parts of the skeleton acctibe them to different | ses iples, than it would) Batis .Flints, and Percussion Caps. The Powder wat 
are very limited,it is ascertained to have belonged be to maintain that the descent of one backet de- {ranted superior to any which can be had in the cour 
to the order of Saurians. F “aoa pends on causes quite separate from that which | try—price 621 cents and 874 cts. per lb. Shott, Caps 
s. Fromthe dimensions of le s . P ; 
a thigh bone belonging to this animal in the mu- OCC#8ions the ascent of the other :—and the su- | €c. at the lowest prices—wholesa‘e and retail. 
seum at Oxford, Cuvier, judging from the ordinary , P¢Tfuity of the Phrenologists in these instances is | = "al 
standard of the lizard family, assigned to the in- jbut faintly typified by that of the wiseacre who | WANTED—A man with his wife to take charge Me 
os . ? ; ee . } i j } . ig | @ Valuable dairy z ve > Fa pithin one mile 
dividual to which it belonged a length exceeding soon eptemy Cudbrsd bn done Masai! aed ™ ti dnde wade, "MG cance mann 


| * : . of the centre of Salem. To one who c produce ul 
, ' : a, cat in to kill the mice, and the other—to let racer the ; ° a 
forty feet, and a bulk equal to an elephant seven | a e other—to le her| doubted recommendations, liberal terms will be offered. 


feet high. But afemur,{thigh bone] twice as large lout! They might as well maintain that besides| None other need apply. E. HERSEY DERBY. 

has since been discovered, together with bones of the eye to give us intimation of light, we must) Salem, 5th January 1627. 

another of the same species,in the ferruginous aand- \##ve another sense and another organ to give U9) en 

stone of Tilgate forest, near Cuckfield in Sussex. ‘the impression of darkness.” |The FARMER is published every Friday at $2.00 p 
annum, if paidin advance 

















